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should be challenged.1 There are, in fact, very few
things which we can declare with certainty that
everyone ought to know: there are very many things
which it is desirable to know, but life is much shorter
than either art or knowledge, and it is common sense
to cut our coat according to our cloth.

I cannot conceive, for instance, any reason why
I should learn why a motor's wheels go round: there
is no sort of prospect that I should ever deal with its
diseases, and, if I proposed to drive it, the public
would have a legitimate grievance: these things
being so, who would be the wiser or the happier for
my learning a few technical terms? I am encour-
aged in my belief by remembering that Sir Edward
Grey told me that he shared my complete ignorance
as to what is meant by a carburetter.

Similarly, I find it needless to burden my memory
with astronomical fact: should I temporarily forget
whether the earth does or does not go round the moon,
the odds are enormous that my neighbour will know
and will be glad to put me right: it is all very well to
say that I'' ought'' to know, but it is legitimate for me
to inquire who would be the better for my knowledge.

We shall never get on until we clear our minds of
this particular kind of cant. There are a very great
many subjects of which 1 know nothing: in some

111 It seems to me/' wrote Bishop Creighton, "that the
soundest principle of education is to begin as far as possible
with everything about something. If that is done there is then

a chance of a boy learning something about everything: while
if we begin at the other end there is no chance at all/1